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Abraham  Lincoln's 
Contemporaries 


Stephen  Foster 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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"iVly  Old  Kentucky  Home    Scenes 


— Photo  by  R.  H.  Fowler 


Parlor    of    the    "Old    Kentucky    Home",    showing 
Stephen  Foster's  piano. 


Main  hallway  and  staircase  in  the  "Old  Kentucky 
Home." 


Dining  room  of  the  "Old  Kentucky  Home." 


The  Doorway. 


Shaded  avenue  leading  from  the  house  to  the  Rowan  cemetery  at  the  "Old  Kentucky  Home." 
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"My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  Netted  Foster  $1,372 


MORE  than  136  years  ago  John 
Rowan,  St.,  a  young  lawyer 
of  Louisville,  came  to  Bards- 
town  and  in  the  midst  of  what  was 
then  almost  a  wilderness,  built  him- 
self a  summer  home,  which,  for  many 
reasons,  was  to  become  one  of  the 
most  historic  shrines  of  the  New 
World. 

The  Rowan  family  came  to  Ken- 
tucky from  York  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, before  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  in  which  Rowan's  father 
was  an  American  Captain  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of 
Pennsylvania.  John  Rowan,  Sr.,  be- 
came one  of  the  founders  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  later  Secretary  of  State, 
then  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  and 
United  States  Senator.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1842,  he  was  a  United 
States  Commissioner  who  helped  to 
determine  the  boundary  between  this 
country  and  Mexico. 

Three  generations  had  lived  here 
when,  in  1922,  the  Commonwealth  ac- 


By  Richard  B.  Gilbert 

{In  The  Louisville  Times) 


CoL  Ben  LaBree,  former  curator  at 
•'My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  and  "Old 
Black  Joe,"  95-year-old  son  of  the  "Old 
Black  Joe"  made  famous  by  Stephen 
Collins  Foster  in  his  famous  song  of 
the  same  name.  Joe  and  his  father 
were  former  slaves  on  the  "Old  Ken- 
tucky Home"  plantation. 


quired  the  beautiful  235-acre  estate 
and  the  building  which  by  then  had 
become  famous  as  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  the  site  where  Stephen  Col- 
lins Foster,  a  cousin  of  the  Rowans, 
had  written  the  words  and  music  of 
this  immortal  song. 

"My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  is  a  re- 
production of  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  and  has  a  frontage  of 
sixty  feet,  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  and  a 
hall  fifteen  feet  wide  running  through 
the  center.  It  contains  seven  rooms, 
all  of  which  are  twenty-two  feet  square 
and  fifteen  feet  high,  and  a  nursery 
on  the  top  floor. 

Col.  Ben  La  Bree,  a  native  of  Louis- 
ville, an  author  and  former  curator  of 
"My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  fits  per- 
fectly with  the  atmosphere  of  Federal 
Hill,  for  he,  too,  has  many  claims  to 
distinction,  and  is  unique  among  his- 
torians as  the  only  one  to  write  an 
account  of  the  activities  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Confederate 
States  during  that  conflict. 

[Continued  on  page  42] 


"My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  Bardstown. 
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Bardstown  and  Harrodsburg,  longer  but  far  more  inter- 
esting, for  it  touches  two  unique  points  of  interest.  One 
is  the  Cathedral  at  Bardstown,  the  first  built  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  where  the  old  church  which  in  a  day  of  log 
cabins  must  have  seemed  a  place  of  heavenly  magnificence 
and  which  now  to  modern  eyes  seems  quaint  and  simple, 
houses  a  collection  of  some  of  the  finest  paintings  in  the 
country,  including  a  Murillo,  a  Rubens  and  two  Van 
Dycks,  gifts  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France,  to  the 
young  church  in  a  young  country.  Bardstown  itself,  with 
its  beautiful  old  homes,  is  an  appropriate  setting  for  the 
church,  and  near  it  is  another  well-known  building,  the 
"Old  Kentucky  Home,"  where  young  Stephens  Collins 
Foster,  as  a  guest  of  his  uncle,  the  owner  of  the  place, 
wrote  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "Old  Black  Joe"  and 
a  score  of  other  well-loved  memories.  The  place  is  pre- 
served now  as  a  museum,  beautifully  furnished  in  the  style 
of  the  period  and  complete  even  to  a  living  "Old  Black 
Joe,"  a  grayhaired  black  ancient  who  in  his  chair  in  front 
of  the  quarters  tells  of  other  days. 

Through  Shakertown  the  road  leads,  where  fine  old 
houses  and  beautiful  furniture  remain,  but  the  last  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  built  them  have  gone,  through 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  cliffs  of  the  Kentucky 
River,  then  north  to  Maysville  again  and  homeward,  this 
time  following  U.  S.  50. 

"Fifty"  is  a  new  road,  only  completed  last  summer,  and 
like  all  "new"  roads  already  being  rebuilt  in  sections.  We 
pass  through  Chillicothe,  where  the  great  mounds  in  the 
fields  speak  of  a  vanished  race  who  came  and  went  before 
the  Indians  set  their  seal  on  the  country,  through  Athens, 
gay  with  the  finals  of  the  University  of  Southern  Ohio, 
Parkersburg  and  Clarksburg,  good  road  for  the  most  part, 
with  a  couple  of  holdups  for  construction  and  with  one 
bad  climb  up  Laurel  Mountain,  near  Red  House,  where 
the  road  rises  1,300  feet  in  three  miles  to  the  discomfort 
of  most  motors,  and  finally  to  Winchester,  once  the  last 
outpost  on  the  road  to  the  West,  now  the  entrance  to  Vir- 
ginia again.  Much  of  the  travel  to  Washington  and  the 
East  use  this  road  now  to  avoid  the  heavier  traffic  and 
steeper  grades  of  the  Old  National  Trails  or  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  but  for  those  who  are  Norfolk  bound  the 
quickest  route  is  down  through  either  Sperryville  and 
Front  Royal  or  through  Middleburg  and  Warrenton,  the 
former  the  more  picturesque  but  the  latter  the  less  moun- 
tainous— and  we've  had  enough  mountains — to  Fredericks- 
burg and  back  into  familiar  territory. 

We've  covered  2,000  miles  in  the' past  11  days,  1,120  of 
them  in  three  days,  and  in  spite  of  beauty  and  romance 
and  history,  storied  homes  and  towering  mountains,  no 
place  we've  seen  looks  quite  so  good  as  the  waters  of 
Hampton  Roads  as  we  cross  them  in  the  sunset,  home 


again 


"My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  Netted 
Foster  $1,372 

[Continued  from  page  19] 

Bricks  from  England 

"In  the  days  when  (this  residence  was  built,  the  sailing 
vessels  from  England  used  bricks  as  ballast,"  Colonel  La 
Bree  informed  us.  "For  nearly  a  year  a  friend  of  the 
Rowans  remained  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  bought 
bricks  from  the  ships  that  docked  there.  Then,  one  win- 
ter, these  bricks  were  loaded  on  sledges  drawn  by  oxen 
and  driven  by  slaves  and  brought  to  Kentucky  over  the  old 
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Indian  trails.  So  far  as  we  know,  'My  Old  Kentucky 
Home'  is  the  oldest  brick  house  standing  in  the  State 
today  and  it  is  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation. 

"There  is  not  a  nail  anywhere  in  the  house.  All  frame- 
work is  joined  together  by  wooden  pegs.  The  original 
piece  of  wood  used  to  bar  the  front  door  is  still  in  use. 
The  furniture  brought  into  this  home  by  the  Rowans  is 
considered  among  the  rarest  antiques  in  the  country. 
Among  the  pieces  are  original  designs  of  Duncan  Phyffe. 
Sheraton,  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite  and  Colonial. 

"The  stairs  are  constructed  in  sections  of  thirteen  steps 
each,  representative  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  and 
are  of  ash.  They  show  absolutely  no  signs  of  wear — 
although  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  have  trod 
them  in  the  last  few  years — while  the  stone  steps  at  the 
back  of  the  house  are  badly  worn. 

Foster  Is  Lauded 

"Prominent  men  and  women  visited  here  by  the  score 
and  games  of  poker  that  were  played  and  duels  fought 
are  of  great  historical  interest,  yet  the  undying  spark  of 
sentiment  connected  with  'My  Old  Kentucky  Home'  is 
due  to  the  genius  of  Foster. 

"I  have  never  agreed  with  those  of  our  local  historians 
who  have  portrayed  Foster  as  a  profligate,  and  during  the 
years  I  have  been  curator  I  have  collected  documentary 
evidence  to  back  up  my  contentions  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  The  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  Foster  have 
written  me  frequently  deploring  the  uncomplimentary  and 
untrue  light  in  which  their  ancestor  has  been  shown  to  the 
present  generation. 

"A  recent  motion  picture  depicted  Foster  as  having 
given  away  the  manuscript  of  'My  Old  Kentucky  Home' 
when  near  the  end  of  a  series  of  misfortunes,  he  was  un- 
able to  sell  it.  This  is  contrary  to  the  facts  and  indisput- 
able proof  of  this  has  come  into  my  hands. 

"Stephen  Collins  Foster  was  one  of  America's  greatest 
composers.  He  wrote  the  words  and  music  for  230  songs 
and  hymns  and  he  belongs  peculiarly  to  Kentucky,  where 
his  fame  will  always  be  hallowed.  While  gazing  on  the 
grave  of  his  uncle,  John  Rowan,  Sr.,  he  was  inspired  to 
write  'Massa's  In  De  Cold,  Cold  Ground,'  which  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  ever  com- 
posed." 

Colonel  La  Bree  produced  a  photograph  of  an  original 
financial  statement  by  Foster  in  which  the  letter  listed  the 
various  sums  already  derived,  as  well  as  the  amounts  he 
anticipated  receiving,  for  certain  of  his  works.  The 
original  statement  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, and  the  photograph  was  sent  to  Colonel  La  Bree 
by  the  librarian. 

Financial  Statement 

This  is,  so  far  as  Colonel  La  Bree  knows,  the  first  time 
the  information  contained  in  the  statement  has  been  pub- 
lished.    It  states : 

"The  first  column  is  the  amount  I  have  already  received 
on  the  songs,  the  second  column  is  their  computed  future 
value  to  me." 

Old  Folks,  and  all  arrangements  $1,647.46  $100.00 

Kentucky  Home,  and  all  arrangements  1,372.06  100.00 

Dog  Tray,  and  all  arrangements  1,080.25  150.00 

Massa's  In,  etc.,  and  all  arrangements  906.76  50.00 

Nelly  Bly,  and  all  arrangements  564.37  20.00 

Farewell  Lilly,  and  all  arrangements  551.12  50.00 

Ellen   Bayne,  and  all  arrangements   642.34  350.00 

Oh,  Boys,  and  all  arrangements   394.70  25.00 

Willie,  We  Have  Missed,  and  all  arrangements      497.77  497.77 
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Maggie  By  My  Side,  and  all  arrangements  278.01  75.00 

Hard  Times,  and  all  arrangements  283.84  200.00 

Eulalie,  and  all  arrangements  203.14  50.00 

I  Came  With  Lights,  and  all  arrangements 217.80  350.00 

Willie,  My  Brave,  and  all  arrangements  91.15  20.00 

Old  Memories,  and  all  arrangements  62.52  15.00 

Some  Folks,  and  all  arrangements  59.91  25.00 

Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming,  and  all 

arrangements    v. 59.88  100.00 

Little  Ella  50.72  10.00 

Come  With  Thy  Sweet  Voice  54.33  25.00 

Way  Down  In  Cairo  44.72  5.00 

King  De  Banjo  35.24  1.00 

Village  Maiden  36.08  15.00 

Crystal   Schottisch   44.06  20.00 

Farewell  Old  Cottage  30.58  5.00 

Wilt  Thou  Be  Gone  Love  22.20  10.00 

My  Hopes  Have  Departed  25.04  5.00 

Gentle  Annie  39.08  500.00 

Dolcy  Jones  21.46  1.00 

Annie,  My  Own  Love  19.12  1.00 

Lilly   Ray 18.08  1.00 

Voice  of  Bvgone  Days 17.54  1.00 

Holiday  Schottisch  17.37  5.00 

I  Cannot  Sing  Tonight  16.98  1.00 

The  Hour  for  Thee  and  Me  14.30  1.00 

Mary  Loves  the  Flowers 8.98  1.00 

Once  I   Loved  Thee,   Mary   8.00  1.00 

Social  orchestra  150.00      2,786.77 

For  arranging  10.00 

"In  the  amounts  received  I  have  included  $15  on  each  of  the  two 
songs  Old  Folks  and  .Farewell  Lilly  from  E.  P.  Christy,  also  $10 
on  each  of  the  songs,  Dog  Tray,  Oh,  Boys,  Massa's  In,  etc.,  and 
Ellen  Bayne." 

In  this  list  Foster  did  not  include  such  other  favorites 
as  "Louisiana  Belle,"  "Old  Black  Joe,"  "Old  Uncle  Ned," 
"Old  Susanna,"  "Nellie  Was  a  Lady"  or  "Gwine  to  Run 
All  Night."  Foster  composed  his  melodies  on  a  flute  and 
then  transcribed  the  notes  for  piano  arrangement.  The 
secretary  at  which  he  wrote  his  manuscripts  is  in  the  home. 

Since  1922  more  than  300,000  persons  have  visited  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Home"  and  the  number  is  increasing  each 
year.  One  of  the  most  familiar  and  interesting  figures 
about  the  grounds  is  Joe,  son  of  "Old  Black  Joe."  Jet 
black,  except  for  his  fringe  of  white  whiskers  and  hair, 
Joe  enjoys  the  crowds  which  he  attracts.  He  obligingly 
moves  his  chair  into  the  sun  at  least  a  score  of  times  each 
day  so  that  his  picture  may  be  taken,  but  otherwise  he  sits 
quietly  in  the  shade. 


More  Than  Half-Century  of  Progress 

[Continued  from  page  21] 

versity  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Business  education  for 
its  own  sake  is  essential  and  interesting;  but  business  edu- 
cation for  selfish,  money-earning  purposes  is  the  surest 
way  to  prepare  for  acceptable  and  immediate  employment 
with  high  compensation  from  the  beginning,  since  busi- 
ness is  the  greatest  activity  of  mankind. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  it  has  been  conspicuous, 
too,  because  of  the  commercial  teachers  it  has  trained 
and  placed.  As  this  is  written  on  August  1,  there  are 
assembled  in  Bowling  Green  more  commercial  teachers 
in  training  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  Some 
of  them  are  directors  of  departments  of  commerce  in 
school  systems  of  great  American  cities,  some  of  them 
are  at  the  heads  of  departments  in  colleges  and  many 
of  them  teach  in  high  schools  in  the  smaller  cities.  Most 
of  them  are  eagerly  working  toward  degrees  which  when 
earned  will  be  accepted  as  certificates  to  teach  practically 
everywhere,  but  others  are  taking  work  because  of  its 
professional  and  inspirational  value. 


Pupils  whose  ages  average  about  twenty-one  years 
come  from  every  state  and  are  sent  to  nearly  all  parts 
of  earth,  Kentucky  using  a  very  low  per  cent  of  them 
as  compared  with  those  going  elsewhere.  Within  the  past 
ten  years,  the  school  has  sent  287  commercial  teachers  to 
Pennsylvania,  260  to  West  Virginia,  183  to  New  Jersey, 
198  to  Mississippi,  and  98  to  Alabama. 

Students  may  enter  the  non-college  division  of  the 
school  any  time  and  take  intensive  work  in  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  penmanship  and  other  subjects 
with  an  ofifice  position  as  an  objective,  and  thousands 
who  have  gone  out  from  this  type  of  work  are  now  of- 
ficials in  great  corporations  or  have  extensive  interests 
of  their  own. 

The  following  options  belong  to  the  students  of  the 
college  division,  which  operates  only  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness .  At  the  close  of  any  year  they  may  withdraw  from 
school  and  will  have : 

1.  The  culture  that  has  come  from  contact  with 
faculty  and  students. 

2.  The  mental  discipline  that  the  course  has  given. 

3.  College  credits  acceptable  by  institutions  every- 
where when  properly  presented. 

4.  A  position,  if  it  is.  desired. 

The  inspiring  and  character-building  programs  each 
morning  at  the  assembly  hour ;  the  annual  clash  between 
the  Coreco  and  Big  4  Debating  Societies,  preceded  by  a 
parade  that  is  regularly  put  on  the  movie  screens,  a  few 
pictures  of  which  are  produced  in  this  issue  of  the 
Progress  Magazine ;  clubs,  student  organizations,  outings, 
excursions — all  give  pleasure  and  direction  to  the  student 
body. 

If  organizations  are  rated  by  what  they  produce,  the 
Business  University  should  rank  high,  for  into  the  chan- 
nels of  business  it  has  sent  some  men  and  women  who 
are  exceptionally  outstanding,  and  a  few  names  of  such 
are  given  below : 

Walker  D.  Hines,  Ex-Vice  President,  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 
Co. ;  Ex-Chairman.  Board  of  Directors,  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co. ;  Ex-Director  General  of  Railroads 
of  United  States ;  Special  U.  S.  Representative  to  Russia ; 
Ex-President  of  Cotton  Textile  Institute  and  now  Chair- 
man of  Board  of  Directors. 

Matt  O'Hearn,  Vice  President,  United  Fruit  Company, 
New  York  City. 

Charles  I.  Dawson.  Judge,  United  States  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Kentucky ;  Ex- Attorney  General. 

Osso  W.  Stanley,  Commissioner,  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky. 

Victor  V.  Boatner.  President,  Chicago  Great  Western 
Railroad  Company. 

Dr.  Joseph  Roemer,  Professor,  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege, Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nola  E.  Minton,  Head.  T.  W.  Minton  &  Co.,  Manu- 
facturers ;  Horse  Woman  of  distinction,  Barbourville, 
Ky. 

Paul  J.  Mahoney,  African  Manager,  C.  C.  Mengel 
Lumber  Company. 

B.  R.  Edmunds,  Treasurer,  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Argentina. 

Edgar  Murrell,  Bank  President,  Somerset,  Ky. 

John  W.  Flowers,  Bank  Cashier,  Columbia,  Ky. 

H.  C.  Snillman,  Education  Director,  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  Author,  New  York  City. 

Sterret  Cuthbertson,  Banker  and  Ex-President  of  Ken- 
tucky Bankers'  Association,  Bowling  Green. 
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Because  men  are  easy  dupes  for  articulate 
sellers  of  ads  in  all  sorts  of  fake  publications 
is  no  reason  why  a  printer  should  jeopar- 
dize a  reputation  difficult  enough  at  best  to 
maintain  these  days.  I  do  not  believe  the 
average  printer  realizes  that  no  matter  who 
the  solicitor  may  be  for  the  program,  book- 
let, directory,  or  other  ad-container,  it  is  the 
printer's  name  that  helps  to  sell  the  publi- 
cation to  the  public. 

The  thought  is  we  are  judged  by  the 
things  we  do.  If  we  take  a  racket  job,  then 
we  are  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  in 
the  racket-ad  business.  No  good  newspaper 
will  sell  bulk  space  to  a  promoter  with  the 
idea  that  he  may  go  out  and  resell  that 
space  to  anyone  in  the  name  of  the  news- 
paper. The  reason  is  obvious. 

And  yet  a  printer  often  loans  not  only 
his  equipment,  his  labor  overhead,  and  his 
stock,  but  his  reputation  to  these  fellows, 
and  if  and  when  he  gets  a  good  price  for 
his  job  he  considers  he  has  been  a  smart 
printer.  That  phrase  "good  price"  in  the 
last  sentence  should  be  changed  to  "low 
price,"  because  invariably  the  salesman  for 
the  racket  type  of  publication  shops  until 
he  gets  his  price  on  a  job. 

The  printer  still  will  be  wise  to  investi- 
gate every  job  of  the  type  discussed  herein 
before  he  bids  on  it,  or  accepts  it.  The  av- 
erage printer  never  has  and  never  will  need 
cashable  ideas,  a  run  for  his  type,  or  a  repu- 
tation for  reliability  as  much  as  he  does  to- 
day. Advertisers  are  still  trying  everything, 
hoping  to  get  a  few  dollars.  At  such  a  time 
when,  of  all  dispensers  of  productive  ad- 
vertising, the  printer  comes  first,  he  finds 
the  racketeer  has  undermined  him,  and  in 
many  instances  must  begin  all  over  again. 

The  next  time  one  of  those  smart  boys 
comes  in,  then,  just  show  him  that  N.R.A. 
and,  as  you  boot  him  out  the  door,  tell  him 
it  means:  No  Racketeers  Allowed.  Then 
advertise  what  you  have  done. 


It  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  the  word 
Postal  Card  means  government  printed,  while 
Post  Card  means  privately  printed. — The  Key- 
stone Press. 
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a  recently  completed  engraving  and 
printing  order  in  Indianapolis,  more 
than  1,000  halftone  and  line  plates,  with 
some  1,000,000  press  impressions  on  more 
than  18,000  pounds  of  especially  made  and 
watermarked  rag-content  paper  were  called 
for,  all  because  of  the  hobby  of  one  great 
humanitarian  of  that  city. 

Josiah  K.  Lilly,  of  Eli  Lilly  and  Com- 
pany, the  world-renowned  manufacturer  of 


Exterior  of  Foster  Hall,  on  estate  of 
Josiah  K.  Lilly,  near  Indianapolis,  where 
almost  priceless  collection  of  "Foster:- 
ana"  is  kept  in  fireproof  cabinets  and  is 
housed  in  this  stone-and-slate  structure 


pharmaceuticals,  is  the  man  and  the  hobby 
he  wants  to  share  is  the  collection  of  orig- 
inal and  first-edition  copies  of  the  songs 
composed  by  the  late  Stephen  Collins  Fos- 
ter, who  achieved  fame  before  the  Civil 
War  as  a  composer. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  and  at  the  cost  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  infinite  research, 
Lilly  has  enshrined  the  most  complete  col- 
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By  HARRY  K.  STORMONT 

lection  of  "Fosteriana"  in  existence.  He 
has  this  collection  in  "Foster  Hall,"  a  min- 
iature mansion  of  fireproof  grey  granite,  on 
his  estate  north  of  Indianapolis.  The  main 
lounge  of  Foster  Hall  has  a  magnificent 
pipe  organ  and  a  large  phonograph  so,  by 
means  of  either  instrument,  the  songs  may 
be  given  their  full  tonal  beauty. 

With  his  collection  of  songs  so  beauti- 
fully enshrined,  Lilly  might  be  content  to 
enjoy  his  "Fosteriana"  and  also  permit  his 
friends  to  do  so  as  well,  but  he  conceived 
the  plan  of  reproducing  something  like  226 
of  Foster's  songs  and  musical  writings  and 
presenting  these  to  libraries,  research  so- 
cieties, and  kindred  organizations. 

So,  he  approached  the  Indianapolis  En- 
graving Company,  for  the  first  task  was 
the  copying  by  photographic-  and  photoen- 
graving processes  the  many  subjects  held 
by  him  as  well  as  various  others.  It  was 
considered,  first,  that  the  reproduced  song 
sheets  should  be  complete  facsimiles  of 
known  first  editions. 

The  next  step  was  to  consider  paper.  A 
strong  rag-content  paper  which  would  en- 
dure for  a  century  or  more,  having  the 
same  general  texture  and  strength  of  the 
original  music  sheets  that  were  published 
in  the  fifties,  was  the  objective.  The  Cen- 
tury Paper  Company,  Indianapolis,  Robert 
W.  Fleischer,  the  general  manager,  in  con- 
junction with  the  P.  A.  Sorg  Paper  Com- 
pany, Middletown,  Ohio,  and  that  firm's 
two  representatives,  A.  Frank  Smith  and 
L.  C.  Anderson,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  developing  such  a  paper. 

When,  finally,  this  stage  was  reached, 
there  was  the  problem  of  watermarking, 
for  Lilly  wanted  every  sheet  of  every  song 
watermarked  "Foster  Hall  Reproductions." 
The  problem  was  complicated  because  the 
mark  must  appear  near  the  edge  of  each 


Reproduction  of  title  pages  of  some  of  the  songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster.  These  prints  were  made  from  the  original  first  editions  in  the  Lilly  collection 
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Interior  view  of  Foster  Hall.  Inset  is  Stephen  Foster,  from 
painting  by  Marie  Goth,  original  of  which  is  at  left,  rear, 
in  larger  picture.  In  the  center,  rear,  is  the  grille  of  the 
magnificent  reproducing  pipe  organ  which  is  a  feature  of 
this  shrine  of  Foster  music.  It  is  owned  by  Josiah  K.  Lilly 


sheet  of  music  and,  as  explained  by  Fleis- 
cher, "had  to  be  held  within  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch,  or  a  tolerance  of  three-thirty- 
seconds  of  an  inch  off  center."  The  paper 
being  eighty-pound  antique  book  of  strong 
rag-content  and  the  rolls  eighty  inches  in 
width,  shrinkage  of  the  eighty-inch  paper 
on  the  machine  called,  as  Fleischer  said, 
for  a  "lot  of  high-grade  guesstimating." 
The  watermark  was  to  appear  eight  times 
across  the  machine  and,  when  the  mill  got 
into  production,  it  was  found  that  the  fin- 
ished product  did  not  have  a  variance  of 
more  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  the 
trimmed  sheet. 

The  matter  of  copying  the  deposits  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  copyright  office 
was  achieved  by  the  Indianapolis  Engrav- 
ing Company.  Utmost  care  had  to  be  taken 
with  the  official  government  records,  which 
were  stored  in  a  vault  at  the  end  of  each 
day.  Many  copies  were  yellowed  with  age, 
or  darkened  by  stains  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. These  were  photographed  and  the 
prints  carefully  retouched  to  make  "good 
copy"  for  the  photoengraver's  camera. 

With  infinite  care,  all  these  details  were 
handled  and  copper  etchings  or  zinc  etch- 
ings were  made  to  full-size  of  the  original 
music  sheets.  Many  of  the  title  pages  had 
color  reproductions  and  some  had  complete 
portrait  groups  in  colors,  as,  for  instance, 
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an  elaborate  frontispiece  showing  members 
of  the  Christy  Minstrels,  at  that  time  mak- 
ing many  of  the  Foster  songs  special  fea- 
tures of  their  performances.  These  difficult 
reproductions  were  made  as  duotone  half- 
tones. The  many  especially  fine  hairline 
curlicue  lines  of  the  title  pages,  as  delin- 
eated by  the  old-time  music  lithographer, 
also  offered  their  reproduction  problems. 

With  more  than  usual  care,  the  engrav- 
ing company  made  etchings  of  every  title 
page  and  inside  page  of  the  226  available 
Foster  songs,  in  full  size  and  in  verisimili- 
tude to  the  originals.  More  than  1,000  such 
printing  plates  were  made  before  the  job 
was  ready  for  the  printer. 

Felix  Kreig,  of  The  Hollenbeck  Press, 
Indianapolis,  known  for  his  unusual  abil- 
ity among  printers  everywhere,  assumed 
supervision  of  the  printing  of  these  1,000 
sets  of  Foster  music.  Modesdy,  he  says:  "It 
was  just  another  printing  job  for  us,  al- 
though it  did  have  many  ramifications  and 
also  required  special  care."  The  printing 
order  required  more  than  1,000,000  press 
impressions  and  great  care  to  keep  the  "col- 
or" up  uniformly  for  all  of  the  1,000  sets, 
as  well  as  to  keep  everything  as  sharp  as 
possible  without  punching.  The  printing  of 
duotone  halftones  on  that  antique  paper 
was,  of  course,  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
Hollenbeck  Press  also  printed  labels,  in- 

The 


dices,  and  other  matter,  as  well  as  a  beauti- 
ful brochure,  prepared  by  Lilly,  by  which 
the  sets  are  explained  to  the  recipients. 

These  reproduced  Foster  songs  are  now 
being  sent  out  to  libraries  in  all  large  cen- 
ters. Packed  for  shipment,  the  sets  weigh 
more  than  forty-three  pounds  each.  They 
go  forward  to  the  recipients  with  Lilly's 
compliments,  all  expenses  being  borne  by 
Foster  Hall.  This  shrine  of  "Fosteriana" 
is  open  to  the  public,  without  charge,  with 
the  only  requirement  that  an  appointment 
be  made  previously,  and  the  entire  Foster 
undertaking  by  Lilly  is  non-commercial — 
none  of  the  reproduced  sets  being  sold."- 
/'  Foster  Hall  issues  a  de  lrrxebulletin  twice 
a  year,  which  goes  gratis  to  a  list  of  5,000, 
and  a  constant  search  for  first  editions  is 
being  continued.  Foster  Hall,  for  instance, 
offers  $200  for  a  genuine  copy  of  a  first 
edition  of  the  song  "Oh,  Susanna,"  and 
varying  amounts  for  other  genuine  first 
editions,  which  must  be  checked  with  the  / 
copyright-office  deposits. 

In  addition  to  himself  being  so  liberal  a 
patron  of  the  graphic  arts,  Lilly's  company 
is  a  large  user  of  printed  matter  and  en- 
gravings, and  has  its  own  printing  plant, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  Middle  West. 


Duotone-Ink  Effects  Please 

Our  German  contemporaries  devote  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  duotone  inks  for 
letterpress  printing.  In  Graphische  ]ahr- 
bucher  we  observe  a  "Guhlotype"  halftone 
printed  in  brown  on  an  art  paper  that  has 
a  gravure-like  effect,  and  another  of  these 
halftones  printed  in  a  pleasing  purple  on 
enamel  paper  that  printers  here  could  find 
useful  for  producing  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  on  occasion. 

Buck  und  W erbe\unst  contains  an  offset 
reproduction  of  a  transparent  water  color 
in  which  the  character  of  the  original  is  re- 
tained remarkably  well.  It's  a  fine  example 
of  offset  color  platemaking  and  printing. 
Several  examples  of  "dry"  offset  four-color 
printing  are  included,  the  subjects  being 
covers  from  a  well  known  American  fiction 
magazine.  These  possess  good  commercial 
quality  and  the  general  effect  is  somewhat 
between  offset  and  letterpress,  the  offset 
plates  being  by  the  deep-etch  method. 

A  letterpress  four-color  reproduction  di- 
rect from  silk  embroidery  designs  displays 
skilful  halftone  etching,  and  printing  with 
a  good  set  of  four-color  inks.  Several  letter- 
press halftones  are  shown  printed  with  the 
"typogravure"  inks  and  these  are  effective 
in  appearance  and  shading. 

*        • 

A  Short  Short  with  Feeling 

To  whom  it  may  concern:  The  Inland  Print- 
er? It's  good.  I  like  it ! — Albert  Hardy,  editor, 
Gainesville  (Georgia)  News. 

Inland  Printer  for  December,  1933 
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Kentucky's  A 

in  Honor  of  Steph 


Above,  the  beautiful  doorway  of  My 
Old  Kentucky  Home,  Bardstown. 
Below,  a  group  of  young  people,  in 
the  dress  of  Foster's  day,  in  the 
parlor  at  My  Old  Kentucky  Home. 
The  young  man  at  the  piano  re- 
sembles Foster. 
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held  at  Bardstow 


THE  annual  Foster  Festival,  held  each  July  fourth  at  Bardstown,  is 
steadily  gaining  significance  as  a  national  and  a  musical  institution.  It  is 
highly  fitting  that  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  regarded  by  many  musicians 
as  the  foremost  of  America's  composers,  should  be  honored  at  the  place,  so 
beautifully  celebrated  by  him  in  the  song,  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  setting  more  suited  to  the  singing  of  Foster's  songs 
than  the  tree-shaded  park  before  the  gracious  facade  of  the  old  house  where  the 
young  composer  visited  his  Rowan  cousins  about  eighty  years  ago. 

The  memory  of  that  event  is  romantically  interwoven  with  the  glamorous 
days  of  Bardstown's  history  when  the  little  town  occupied  a  place  of  importance 
in  the  political  and  social  activities  of  the  country.  The  young  John  Rowans 
had  just  returned  from  Italy  where  Rowan  was  the  minister  in  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Foster  had  already  won  fame  for  the  beauty  of  his 
compositions.    The  great  house,  then  known  as  Federal  Hill  and  long  a  center 


The  three  lower 
photographs  by  cour- 
tesy of  The  Louisville 
Courier-) '  ournal. 
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Above,  the  beautiful  doorway  of  My 
Old  Kentucky  Home,  Bardstown. 
Below,  a  group  of  young  people,  in 
the  dress  of  Foster's  day,  in  the 
parlor  at  My  Old  Kentucky  Home. 
The  young  man  at  the  piano  re- 
sembles Foster. 


The  three  lower 
photographs  by  cour- 
tesy of  The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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Kentucky's  Annual  Festival 

in  Honor  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster 
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held  at  Bardstowt 


THE  annual  Foster  Festival,  held  each  July  fourth  at  Bardstown,  is 
steadily  gaining-  significance  as  a  national  and  a  musical  institution.  It  is 
highly  fitting  that  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  regarded  by  many  musicians 
as  the  foremost  of  America's  composers,  should  be  honored  at  the  place,  so 
beautifully  celebrated  by  him  in  the  song,  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  setting  more  suited  to  the  singing  of  Foster's  songs 
than  the  tree-shaded  park  before  the  gracious  facade  of  the  old  house  where  the 
young  composer  visited  his  Rowan  cousins  about  eighty  years  ago. 

The  memory  of  that  event  is  romantically  interwoven  with  the  glamorous 
days  of  Bardstown's  history  when  the  little  town  occupied  a  place  of  importance 
in  the  political  and  social  activities  of  the  country.  The  young  John  Rowans 
had  just  returned  from  Italy  where  Rowan  was  the  minister  in  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Foster  had  already  won  fame  for  the  beauty  of  his 
compositions.     The  great  house,  then  known  as  Federal  Hill  and  long  a  center 


ily  Fourth 


of  political  interests,  now  became  the  scene  for  brilliant  social  and  artistic 
groups.  Every  aspect  of  the  lovely  house  and  the  surrounding  landscape  ap- 
pealed to  the  young  composer  who  was  remarkably  endowed  with  the  sense  of 
place,  and  under  its  influence  he  wrote  the  song  that,  today,  is  the  world's  best 
loved  ballad  of  home,  a  song  possessing  the  appealing  warmth  and  sympathy 
that  are  representative  of  Foster  at  his  best. 

The  singing  of  Foster's  songs  by  the  gathering  of  five  thousand  people  was, 
of  course,  the  principal  event  of  the  day.  In  addition,  there  was  a  very  effective 
parade ;  also,  addresses  by  Cale  Young  Rice  and  Former  Governor  A.  O. 
Stanley.  Under  the  direction  of  E.  J.  Wotawa,  the  orchestra  of  the  School  of 
Music  of  the  University  of  Louisville  furnished  the  preliminary  program  and 
accompanied  the  singing,  while,  throughout  the  day,  numbers  of  bands,  varying 
from  a  jug  band  of  small  negro  boys  to  the  123  Cavalry  Band,  played  in  the 
park. 
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At  top  of  page,  Wick- 
land,  another  famous 
'old  Kentucky  home'  at 
Bardstown  and  the 
home  of  three  former 
governors  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  old  car- 
riage discharged  its 
passengers  on  July  4th 
as  in  the  days  of 
Foster.  At  left,  a  few 
of  the  earlier  visitors 
to  My  Old  Kentucky 
Home  on  Stephen 
Collins  Foster  Day. 
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38c:  Stephen  Foster  Died  in 
Charity  Ward;  $500,000  Shrine 
Immortalizes  His  Songs 

\Jn  January  13,  1864,  a-  registrar's  clerk 
in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City,  cas- 
ually opened  the  institution's  record-book 
and  scratched: 

Ward  11,  Stephen  Foster,  died  January  13. 
Coat,  pants,  vest,  shoes,  overcoat. 

The  fact  probably  made  slight  impres- 
sion upon  the  hardened  clerk,  but  his  curt 
entry  included  virtually  all  the  worldly 
goods  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  composer 
of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home."  "Old  Folks 
at  Home"  and  other  immortal  Dixie 
melodies. 

His  only  other  possession  was  a  pitiful 
little  purse  containing  thirty-eight  cents 
and  a  few  scribbled  words  on  a  scrap  of 
paper.  It  was  found  in  the  miserable 
Bowery  lodging-house  from  which  Foster 
had  been  taken  three  days  earlier  to  die 
in  a  Bellevue  ward. 

Last  week,  the  new  Gothic  memorial 
to  the  same  Stephen  Foster,  erected  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  was  dedi- 
cated with  ceremony  and  thrown  open  to 
a  new  generation  of  lovers-  of  his  planta- 
tion ballads. 

Treasures — The  shrine,  standing  on  a 
fourteen-acre  lawn,  within  sight  of  the 
hapless  composer's  birthplace.*  shelters 
his  manuscripts,  letters,  portraits,  old 
flute,  the  old-fashioned  melodeon  he  used 
in  evening  serenades  and  countless  other 
relics. 

In  a  separate  receptacle  rests  that  mel- 
ancholy, time-worn  purse  with  its  thirty- 
eight  cents,  three  pennies  in  coins,  thirty- 
five  cents  in  "'shin-plasters" — paper  money 
used  during  the  War  Between  the  States. 
There  also  are  preserved  his  last  scribbled 
words:    "Dear  friends  and  gentle  hearts." 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  why  the  words 
were  written.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
they  might  have  been  the  opening  words 
of  a  new  song  that  was  whirling  through 
Foster's  troubled  mind  in  the  clingy  Bow- 
ery bedroom  before  he  fell  and  suffered 
injuries  resulting  in  his  death.  But  it  is 
pure  conjecture. 

Foster,  like  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  genius 
he  most  admired,  lived  an  unhappy  life, 
eventually  became  addicted  to  strong 
liquor  and  died  an  untimely  death.  Born 
in  Pittsburgh  on  July  4.  1826.  he  had 
written  nearly  200  songs,  many  of  them 
beloved  by  a'  whole  nation,  before  his 
death  at  thirty-eight. 

Background — Foster's  father  was  a  mer- 
chant, once  Mayor  of  Allegheny  City  and 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legis- 
lature. His  mother  was-  a  distant  relative 
of  President  Buchanan.  Neither  circum- 
stance influenced-  the  youth  toward  a  po- 
litical career. 

He  was  thirteen  when  he  wrote  his  first 
song.  "Sadly  to  My  Heart  Appealing." 
It   was  not   published  then,  remaining    a 


Stephen    Foster,   composer  of  America's    best-loved   songs   ...  in    his    honor   a   $500,000  memorial 


*Building  bought  in  1934  by  Henry  Ford, 
dismantled  and  rebuilt  in  Ford's  Greenfield 
Village.   Michigan. 


manuscript  for  many  years.  At  sixteen 
he  wrote  "Open  Thy  Lattice,  Love,"  com- 
posed and  dedicated  to  Miss  Susan  E. 
Pentland.  "a  pretty  little  thirteen-year- 
old  miss,  who  lived  in  the  next  house." 

Some  writers  have  sought  to  attach 
romr.ntic  interest  to  this  incident,  but  are 
not  wholly  convincing.  At  any  rate, 
when  little  Susan  grew  up  she  married 
somebody  else.  If  this  caused  young  Fos- 
ter disappointment  it  surely  was  not  miti- 
gated by  the  fact  that  the  publisher  failed 
to  print  the  composer's  name  correctly 
on  the  song  dedicated  to  her.  The  copy 
preserved  in  the  Foster  memorial  collec- 
tion reads:     "By  L.  C.  Foster." 

The  songs  considered  Foster's  master- 
pieces. "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  and 
"The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  were  written 
without  intimate  knowledge  of  either  Ken- 
tucky or  the  "Swanee"  River  territory.  In 
fact,  Foster  rarely  was  in  the  South:  his 
youth  was  spent  in  Pennsylvania,  his 
young  manhood  in  Ohio. 

No  Southerner — Tho  many  of  his  compo- 
sitions became  Dixie  folk-songs,  he  is 
known  definitely  to  have  visited  the  South 
on  only  two  occasions.  Once,  in  1852,  he 
made  a  steamboat  trip  to  New  Orleans. 
Again,  at  an  unspecified  time,  he  visited 
cousins  in  Kentucky.  His  hosts  lived  in 
a  dignified  Colonial  mansion.  In  all  prob- 
ability, this  was  the  only  "Kentucky 
home"  that  he  ever  knew. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh's  memorial 
to  Foster,  designed  by  Charles  Z.  Klauder, 
includes  an  auditorium,  seating  750,  which 
will  be  the  center  of  student  musical  activ- 
ities. The  Tuesday  Musical  Club,  which 
raised  $500,000  for  the  memorial,  will 
make  its  permanent  home  in  the  building. 

Below  the  auditorium  is  a  dining-room 
for  the  use  of  musical  clubs.  Adjoining 
the  main  building,  connected  by  a  clois- 
tered passage,  is  the  shrine  in  which  the 
relics  of  Foster's  melancholy  life  are 
sheltered.  They  were  gathered  at  great 
pains  and  expense  by  Josiah  K.  Lilly  of 
Indianapolis. 
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C  The  story  of  the  composer  of  My  Old  Kentucky  Home, 
Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground  and  other  popular  classics 


.lib 


Mr\ 


) 


Steve  Foster  of  Tin  Pan  Alley 

Condensed  from  The  Etude 
Sigmund  Spaeth 

Noted  music  critic,  known  to  radio  as  "The  Tune  Detective" 


T 


■^he  songs  of  Stephen  Foster, 
America's  most  famous  com- 
poser, are  now  enshrined  as 
immortal  inspirations.  But  in  his 
own  day  they  were  treated  with  pat- 
ronizing hauteur  by  the  highbrows. 
"His  tunes,"  one  music  journal  said, 
"are  whistled  for  lack  of  thought, 
and  they  persecute  the  nerves  of 
deeply  musical  persons."  Of  a  con- 
cert artist  who  did  one  of  Foster's 
numbers  as  an  encore,  a  New  York 
critic  wrote:  "Shame  to  say,  she 
stooped  to  sing  Old  Folks  at  Home. 
One  would  as  soon  think  of  pick- 
ing up  an  apple  core  in  the 
street." 

Stephen  Foster  was  merely  a  pop- 
ular tunesmith  in  the  Tin  Pan  Alley 
of  his  day.  He  was  born  July  4, 
1826,  a  "natural  musician."  At  the 
tender  age  of  two,  he  picked  out 
chords  on  a  guitar.  At  seven  he  sur- 
prised a  Pittsburgh  music  dealer  by 
experimenting  briefly  with  a  flageo- 
let and  almost  immediately  playing 
Hail,  Columbia.  Later  he  became  an 
adequate  performer  on  the  flute, 
piano,  and  violin.  But  though  he 
could  harmonize  his  melodies,  he 
never  attempted  elaborate  instru- 
mentation.  In  this  and  other  re- 


spects he  resembled  our  current  hit- 
writers,  few  of  whom  are  able  to 
make  a  practical  orchestration  but 
must  leave  even  the  simplest  piano 
arrangements  to  workers  in  the 
cubby-holes  of  the  publishers. 

The  Foster  family,  respectable 
business  people  of  Pittsburgh,  were 
hardly  more  impressed  by  his  early 
musical  efforts  than  the  critics  were 
by  later  ones.  At  nine  he  was  al- 
lowed to  sing  Negro  ditties  in  an 
informal  stock  company,  with  an 
actual  cash  return  of  a  few  cents  a 
week.  His  first  composition,  written 
at  13,  was  a  saccharine  waltz  for 
four  flutes.  At  16,  he  wrote  his  first 
song.  But,  like  the  families  of  most 
musicians  past  and  present,  the 
Fosters  preferred  that  he  try  some- 
thing "useful."  To  be  useful,  he 
acted  as  a  bookkeeper  for  his  brother 
in  Cincinnati. 

His  interest  in  music  would  not 
down,  however,  and  when  he  was  21, 
he  gave  a  copy  of  his  Oh!  Susanna 
to  George  N.  Christy,  "  Professor  of 
the  Bone  Castanets,"  hoping  thus 
to  gain  a  reputation  by  having  some- 
one sing  his  songs.  But  Christy 
calmly  turned  Oh!  Susanna  over  to 
a  New  York  publisher,  with  his  own 
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name  on  the  cover  and  no  mention 
of  the  real  composer. 

A  Louisville  publisher  named 
Peters  brought  out  both  Oh!  Susanna 
and  Old  Uncle  Ned  "as  a  favor"  to 
Foster,  who  never  got  a  cent  from 
these  popular  hits  though  they  made 
over  $10,000  for  Peters  and  set  him 
up  permanently  in  the  music  busi- 
ness. Similarly  Firth,  Pond  and 
Company,  who  became  Foster's 
regular  publishers  in  time,  acquired 
Nelly  Was  a  Lady  and  My  Brudder 
Gum  by  merely  giving  the  composer 
50  copies  of  each  song. 

For  the  miserable  sum  of  $15' 
Foster  later  permitted  E.  P.  Christy 
to  publish  his  own  name  as  the  com- 
poser of  Old  Folks  at  Home.  The 
falsehood  was  corrected  as  soon  as 
Foster  found  what  an  enormous  hit 
he  had  produced,  but  as  late  as  ten 
years  after  the  real  composer's  death, 
the  name  of  Christy  still  appeared 
unchallenged  on  some  editions. 

Foster,  with  the  naivete  that  marks 
most  of  our  popular  composers, 
sometimes  permitted  himself  the 
artificial  nostalgia  which  has  pro- 
duced so  many  songs  about  places 
their  creators  have  never  seen.  Swanee 
River  is  an  example.  Foster's  orig- 
inal manuscript  shows  the  name  of 
the  Pee  Dee  River,  which  obviously 
invited  ridicule.  His  brother  sug- 
gested Yazoo,  which  was  even  worse. 
Finally  they  took  out  a  map  of 
Florida,  and  a  roving  finger  eventu- 
ally stopped  at  the  name  of  Suwan- 
nee, an  insignificant  and  by  no 
means  glamorous  stream.  "That's 


it,"  cried  Steve,  "that's it  exactly!" 
And  so  the  "Swanee  River"  be- 
came immortal. 

But  the  many  feminine  names 
that  adorn  the  Foster  songs  all  have 
a  biographical  significance,  headed 
by  the  one  which  appears  as  Jeannie 
or  Jennie,  and  is  unquestionably 
Jane  McDowell,  daughter  of  a  Pitts- 
burgh physician,  whom  Stephen 
married  in  July  1850.  The  marriage 
cannot  be  called  a  happy  one.  The 
following  April  they  had  a  daughter 
and  then  drifted  more  and  more 
apart.  They  tried  living  in  New 
York,  unsuccessfully,  then  boarded 
with  the  Foster  family  back  at  home, 
borrowing  money  from  various 
members.  Unsuited  they  may  have 
been  to  each  other,  but  it  was  dur- 
ing one  of  their  temporary  estrange- 
ments that  Foster  wrote  his  charm- 
ing Jeannie  with  the  Light  Brown 
Hair. 

By  1849,  wnen  Foster  was  23, 
Firth,  Pond  &  Company  agreed  to 
pay  him  two  cents  a  copy  on  all  his 
songs,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  or 
more  his  income  averaged  $  1500 
annually.  Unfortunately,  financial 
security  made  him  lazy.  His  pub- 
lishers were  good-natured,  and  Fos- 
ter constantly  drew  royalties  in  ad- 
vance. When  he  fell  too  far  behind, 
he  would  sell  out  all  future  rights  in 
a  group  of  songs  for  a  flat  sum. 

Old  Black  Joe,  the  last  of  his  really 


success fuL-Sonffs.  was  copyrighted 
two  days  after  Lincoln's  election  in 
i860.  From  then  on,  most  of  Fos- 
ter's musical  attempts  were  pitiful. 
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Wracked  by  malaria,  he  found  his 
only  comfort  in  drink. 

Yet  in  his  last  three  years  he 
turned  out  nearly  a  hundred  com- 
positions. His  once  fine  and  straight- 
forward sentiment,;  however,  turned 
into  mawkish  sentimentality.  He 
no  longer  trusted  his  old  power  to 
weld  words  and  music  together,  but 
allowed  others  to  write  his  textsjfor 
him. 

jGeorge  Cooper,  who  collaborated 
with~Foster  in  some  of  these  declin- 
ing efforts,  tells  of  the  time  they 
had  just  finished  Willie  Has  Gone  to 
the  War.  Stephen  "rolled  it  up  and, 
tucking  it  under  his  arm,  said,' Well, 
what  shall  we  do  with  this  one?" 
It  was  a  cold  winter  day,  with  snow 
falling  and  the  streets  covered  with 
slush.  Stephen's  shoes  had  holes  in 
them.  They  walked  up  Broadway 
together,  and  as  they  passed  Wood's 
Music  Hall  the  proprietor  hailed 
them  from  the  lobby.  "What  have 
you  got  there,  Steve?"  The  song 
was  immediately  sold  for  $25  — 
%\o  in  cash  and  $15  more  at  the 
box-office  that  night. 

It  was  in  a  run-down  grocery  store 
near  the  Bowery  that  Foster  passed 
most  of  his  last  days.  The  back 
room  was  fitted  up  as  a  saloon,  and 
there  he  spent  what  money  he  had 
on  liquor.  Visitors  who  saw  him 
there  remember  his  face  "might 
have  been  that  of  a  man  of  50  in- 


stead of  one  in  his  middle  30's." 
From  a  cheap  lodging-house, 
Cooper  received  a  message  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1864,  that  his  friend  had 
met  with  an  accident.  Foster  was 
ill  and  undernourished  and  had  fal- 
len over  the  wash-basin  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  dizziness.  "I  found  Steve  lying 
on  the  floor  in  the  hall,"  says  Cooper, 
"with  a  cut  in  his  throat  and  a  bad 
bruise  on  his  forehead.  We  took  him 
to  the  hospital.  When  I  went  back 
again  the  next  day  they  said,  'Your 
friend  is  dead.'  He  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  morgue,  among  the 
nameless  dead.  ...  I  went  around 
peering  at  corpses  until  I  found 
Steve's  body." 

The  newspapers  seem  to  have 
carried  no  notice  of  the  composer's 
death.  In  his  pocketbook  they  found 
38  cents  and  a  slip  of  paper  bearing 
the  words,  "Dear  Friends  and  Gentle 
Hearts."  Was  it  perhaps  the  germ 
of  a  song  that  would  have  brought 
him  the  sympathy  and  support  he 
so  greatly  needed? 

Unlike  most  of  Tin  Pan  Alley's 
output,  the  music  of  Stephen  Foster 
lives  long  after  him.  It  is  as  alive 
today,  and  as  universal  in  its  ap- 
peal, as  though  his  simple  spirit  had 
not  been  snuffed  out  at  the  age  of 
37.  Through  the  test  of  time,  his 
songs  are  established  today  as 
unquestioned  classics  of  their 
kind. 


m 


A 


good  storyteller  is  a  person  who  has  a  good  memory 
and  hopes  other  people  haven't.  — Irvin  S.  Cobb 
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NOT   AN   ADVERTISEMENT 
This  letter   warns  you  against  fraud 

Please  read  carefully 


THE      UNIVERSITY      OF      PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH,       PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.   Louis  A.  \7arren,  office  of  the  curator  of  September  9     1939 

JJlPwCuOI',  THE     FOSTER     HALL    COLLECTION 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation, 
Lincoln  national  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Warren, 

The  Foster  Hall  staff  is  writing  to  individuals  and  to  institutions 
possessing  collections  of  material  relating  to  the  American  composer, 
Stephen  Collins  Foster,  and  to  dealers  in  Americana,  to  warn  them  of  two 
types  of  fraud  involving  Foster's  letters,  manuscripts,  and  music. 
These  frauds,  recently  called  to  our  attention,  cause  the  collector  need- 
less expense  and  annoyance,  and  injure  the  honest  dealer,  through  the 
disrepute  brought  upon  the  entire  business  by  the  acts  of  unscrupulous 
persons. 

1 .  FORGERIES 

Forged  Foster  letters  and  manuscripts  are  being  placed  on  the 
market.  Any  "original  Foster  documents"  offered  you  should  be  studied 
very  carefully.  It  is  well  to  be  sceptical  until  the  authenticity  of 
such  material  has  been  definitely  established. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  seem  to  be  sources  for  some  of  these 
forgeries. 

2.  FIRST  EDITIONS 
The  Foster  Hall  Reproductions  of  the    Songs,    Compositions    and   Arrange- 
ments by  Stephen  Collins  Foster   were  published  by  Josiah  Kirby  Lilly  of 
Indianapolis  in  1933,  and  were  presented  by  him  to  the  principal 
libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

These  Reproductions   consist  of  facsimiles  of  the  first  or  earliest 
obtainable  editions  of  Foster's  complete  works. 


-    2    - 

We  have  been  informed  that  thieves  have  been  pilfering  copies 
of  facsimiles  from  the  sets  of  Reproductions   in  libraries,  and  have  been 
selling  them  to  unsuspecting  collectors  as  "original  Foster   first   editions.'' 

Libraries  report  that  a  number  of  works  are  missing  from  their 
sets,  including: 

Foster's  Social  Orchestra,  Old  Folks  at  Home, 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  Old  Black  Joe,  Oh!  Susanna, 

Old  Dog  Tray,  Nelly  was  a  Lady,   and  others. 

Material  from  the  Foster  Hall  Reproductions  may  be  easily  identi- 
fied. Each  sheet  of  paper  in  the  set  bears  the  water  mark  "Foster  Hall 
Reproduction"  in  the  margin.  If  a  sheet  is  held  up  to  the  light,  this 
water  mark  may  be  plainly  discerned. 

Foster  Hall  is  anxious  to  protect  the  collector  and  the  legiti- 
mate dealer  against  fraud.  Your  co-operation  will  be  of  value  in  this 
effort. 

Information  concerning  fraudulent  transactions  involving 
Fosteriana  will  be  appreciated. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Fletcher  Hodges,  Jr. 

Curator 

Foster  Hall  Collection 


IS 


THE      UNIVERSITY      OF      PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH,       PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICE   OF   THE   CURATOR  OF 
THE   FOSTER   HALL   COLLECTION 


August  13,  1940 


Mr.  Louis  barren 

Director 

Lincoln  National  Life 

Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Vi/arren, 

Even  though  your  foundation  is  primarily  a  Lincoln 
Collection,  you  may  be  interested  in  Foster  Hall  publications. 
Accordingly,  we  are  sending  you  a  copy  of  Foster  Hall 
Bulletin  #12  in  the  near  future.   Your  name  has  also  been 


added  to  our  mailing  list. 

There  is  now  under  way  a  campaign  to  elect  Stephen 
Foster  into  the  Hall  of  Fame.   Complete  information  is  being 
sent  you  under  separate  cover.   Any  assistance  you  can  give 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

the 

If  any  recent  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  contains  a  Foster 
article  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  May  16,  may  I  have  a 
copy  for  the  Collection; 

Sincerely  yours, 


?letcher  Hodges, 
Curator 


FH/lh 


THE      UNIVERSITY      OF      PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH,      PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICE      OF     THE     CURATOR     OF 
THE      FOSTER     HALL      COLLECTION 

August  14,  1940 

::r.  Louis  Warren, 
Director, 

Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation, 
Port  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Dear  Mr.  Warren, 

Now  that   the   Stephen  Poster   stamp  has  been  issued,   Poster 
Hall  hopes   that   Stephen  Foster  will  be  elected  to  the  Hall   of 
Fane   in  the   early  autumn  of   1940.      His  name   is  already  upon  the 
ballot . 

We  are  suggesting  that  our  correspondents  write  to  the 
Electors  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  recommending  the  election  of 
Stephen  Foster.  We  are  assuming  that  our  friends  are  anxious 
to  see  the  composer  of  Old  Folks  at  Home  and  My  Old  Kentucky 
Home  honored  in  this  manner.  All  American  citizens  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  elections  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  by 
writing   their   opinions   to  the  Electors. 

Feeling    that  you,   through  your  association  with  Foster 
Hall,   will  be   interested  in  this   project,    I  am  taking   the 
liberty  of   enclosing  a   list  of    the  names  and  addresses   of   the 
Electors   of    the  Hall   of   Fame.      I  hope  you  will  find  it  possible 
to  write  notes  or   cards   to  some — or  all — of    these  Electors, 
setting  forth  your   reasons  why  Stephen  Foster  should  be   elected. 

If  you  do  not   find  it  possible   to  write  all   the  Electors, 
may  I  suggest   that  you  distribute    those  names  you  select  as  widely 
as  possible   through  all  five   pages   of   the    list?      In  this  manner, 
the    communications   of  you  and  our   other   correspondents  will  reach 
as  many  of   the  Electors  as  possible,   rather   than  be   limited  to 
the   names   in   the    first  part   of   the   list. 

The  Electors  will  complete    their  voting   in  September. 

Any  part  you   can  t  ake    in  this    campaign  will  be   greatly 
appreciated  by  Foster  Hall. 


PHjr/mj 


Sincerely  yours, 

Fletcher  Hodges,  Jr. 
Curator 


Enc. 


Awgust  27,  X9*«0 


Mr*  Flotaiher  Bodges,  Jr, , 

CtoBtofi? 

TJolvawsitor  of  Ftttstavtfi 

%  dee*  Mr.  Bodges* 

Us  ar©  rw®  anon  Siit«»?©stea  indeed  la  jot  project 
to  suggest  t&e  mm  of  fa  Stephen  Foster  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Sail  of  Ifeaa, 

We  tried  to  gat  enoisga  isaterial  together  to  prepare 
a  Liaoolu  lore  oullstla  ©a  Lineo^'s  AAKtelstafatioB  and 
boater  *»  anslo,  and  altbougb  »®ae  notes  wa  isi&e,  *#a  did 

not  find  sufficient  material  to  warrant  a  publication. 


Wo  will  b©  pleased,  indeed,  to  a©  «fcat  tf©  oaa, 
fewwer,  is  racing  th®  Stephen  Foster  recognition  t>y  the 

Sail  of  Same. 


labmb  gSpaatoaf 


\* 


THE      UNIVERSITY      OF      PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH,      PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICE     OF     THE     CURATOR     OF 
THE     FOSTER     HALL      COLLECTION 


November  18,  1940 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

F  or  t  W  ay n  e ,  I  ndi  a  n  a . 

Dear  Mr.  Warren, 

The  enclosed  form  letter  contains  good  news  for 
all  persons  interested  in  the  music  of  Stephen  Foster-- 
the  announcement  of  his  election  to  the  Hall  of  Fame . 
This  is  another  bond  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen 
Foster. 

I  gather  from  your  letter  of  August  27  that  you 
may  have  participated  in  our  campaign  to  get  Stephen 
into  the  Hall  of  Fame.   Assuming  that  this  is  correct, 
we  enclose  this  letter  and  send  you  our  personal  thanks. 

I  hope  you  will  visit  the  Stephen  Foster  Memorial 
again,  the  next  time  you  are  in  Pittsburgh. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Fletcher  Hodge 


Curator 


FH/mw 


THE      UNIVERSITY      OF      PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH,      PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICE  OF  THE  CURATOR  OF 
THE   FOSTER  HALL  COLLECTION 


November  18,    1940 

Mr.   Louis  A.  Warren, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

For  t  Wayne  ,    Indiana . 

Dear  Mr.  Warren, 

Stephen  Collins  Foster,    composer    of   Old  Folks  at  Home , 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home,    and   Jeanie   with  the   Light  Brown""Hair,   has 
been  elected  to  a    pla c e   in  the    Hall    of   Fame  Tor  Great  Americans 
on  the    campus   of   New  York  University,    in  the   ninth  quinquennial 
election  just   completed. 

Stephen  was  the    only  successful  candidate   in  a  field  of 
141  Americans~Xis':frecr  on  the  "palTots  for   the    election'. 

He   received  86  votes,  with  108   of    the   110  Electors  voting. 
Thus   he  received  21  votes  more   than  the   65  necessary  for  election. 

Stephen  is    the  73rd  American  to  be   honored  by  election  to 
the   Hall   of   Fame,    since   it  was  founded  in  1900.     He   is    the    first 
musician  to  be   honored. 

The   selection  of    Stephen  Foster  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate    of  New  York  University.     A  commemorative   tablet   and  a 
bust   of    the   composer  will  be   placed  in  the    Colonnade    of    the  Hall 
of   Fame    on  the    University  Heights  campus    in  the    Bronx,    New  York 
City,    in  the    spring   of   1941,    according    to  present  plans. 

Stephen's  closest   rivals  in  the    election  were  : 

Walter  Reed  63  votes 

hero  of   the   fight   against  yellow  fever 

Sidney  Lanier  60  votes 

Southern  poet 

Henry  David  Thoreau  60  votes 

naturalist  and  author 

Booker  T.   Washington  57  votes 

Negro  educator 


Mr.   Louis  A.   Warren  -2-    *  November  18,    1940 


The  Foster  Hall  staff  deeply  appreciates   the   fine   cooper- 
ation of  you  and  our   other  correspondents,   who  wrote    letters    to 
the  Electors,  urging   the    selection  of  Stephen  Poster.     Unquestion- 
ably,  this    splendid  assistance   played  a  part   in  the  favorable    out- 
come   of  the   election. 

We   trust  that   you  feel  as  happy  as  we   do  about  this  magni- 
ficent  tribute   to  the   composer   of  America's  heart   songs. 

You  will   be   informed  about  any  new  developments   concerning 
Stephen's   tablet  and  bust  for  the   Hall   of   Fame. 


Sincerely  yours, 


'/£ 


Fletcher  Hodges,   Jr., 


Curator 
FHjr/mj 


Rwaralfetr  22,  loi>0 


MET.  Tic.-.-  hea  EN&fts,  Jr.,  Curator 
$»e  Postor  HaII  Collection 
tfaiverpity  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh*  Pa. 

%  dear  Mr.  Hedges: 

0  -  gpfttulationa  on  your  -:tcellent 
tforJ:  which  was  largely  reBponsiele  for  giving  proper 
reoocnition  to  Stephen  foster. 

We  till  undouWe&Jy  look  fcaclc  upon 
this  tnci&aat  as.  one  of  the  high  rrp^ts  i£  j->ur  career 
as  Curator  of  t^e  foster  Hall  Collection.     Congratulation* 
again. 

Very  tr-aly  yours, 


td»:S8  Director 


\-Jn  bekalj  oj  ike  \^kanceUorr 

Council  anaCyenaie  oj  \lf Lew  eUJork  ^  Uiniversiiy 
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CS\. CJ.  ^l/. &/.  Csrogramme  cJarticifoants  cJnsiae 

Director  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  PROCESSION 

630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Guests  whose  invitations  are  stamped  "Procession"  are  requested  to  assemble  in  the 
Library  at  2:45  o'clock  precisely.  Please  consider  this  invitation  as  a  card  of  admission. 


Csarticifoants  in  the  Lw 


ereniony 


(josiah  tSXirbi;  oLilli; 

Donor  of  the  Bust  and  Tablet  and  Founder  of 
The  Foster  Hall  Collection  at  Pittsburgh 


csioioard  Xjlanson 

Director,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

(John   L^asker  c/lowara 

Biographer  of  Foster 

(nirs.ffessieQOelck&ose 
Granddaughter  of  Foster 

\ff  lusic: 
l/dlberi  cJfialdinQ 

(jolxn  O navies   L^nonaas 

\flew  hJJorlc  '  Ulniversxiy  ^jlee  L^luo 


HOW   TO   REACH   THE   UNIVERSITY 

The  Hall  of  Fame,  which  is  situated  on  the  Campus  at  University  Heights, 
east  of  the  Harlem  River,  may  be  reached  as  follows: 

Motor  Route  from  New  York  City 

North  on  Fifth  Avenue  to  uoth  Street;  west  on  noth  Street  to  Seventh  Ave- 
nue; turn  to  right  and  continue  on  Seventh  Avenue  to  155th  Street  bridge; 
cross  bridge  and  turn  left  to  Sedgwick  Avenue  and  continue  to  campus. 

Lexington  Avenue  (Interborough)  Subway 

Take  Jerome  Avenue  -  Woodlawn  Road  Express  to  New  York  University 
Station  (Burnside  Avenue) .  Walk  west  on  Burnside  Avenue  to  University 
Avenue,  north  on  University  Avenue  to  the  campus. 

Broadway  Seventh  Avenue  (Interborough)  Subway 

Take  Van  Cortlandt  Park  or  Dyckman  Street  Express  to  181st  Street.  Take 

eastbound  University  Avenue  surface  car,  marked  "U,"  to  campus. 

Independent  Subway  System  (Eighth  Avenue  Lines) 
Take  Washington  Heights  train  to  181st  Street.  Walk  east  one  block  to  Broad- 
way and  take  eastbound  University  Avenue  surface  car,  marked  "U,"  to  campus. 
Or,  take  Concourse  Express,  "C"  or  "D,"  to  Tremont  Station.  Walk  north 
to  Burnside  Avenue,  west  to  University  Avenue,  then  north  on  University 
Avenue  to  campus,  or  the  surface  car  at  Burnside  Avenue,  transferring  at  Uni- 
versity Avenue  to  campus. 

N.B.  Guests  in  automobiles  should  allow  fifty  minutes  from  42nd  Street;  those 
coming  otherwise  should  allow  at  least  forty  minutes. 


Stephen  Foster,  Minstrel 


1  °  / .     ■'."-.  .-         }  -  - 

THE  CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE  MONITOR 


The  most  famous  songs  were  written 
by  the  least  educated  musicians.  In  fact, 
the  greatest  song  composer  of  all  times 
is  the  ageless  and  ubiquitous  Anon,  to 
whom  thousands  of  popular  ballads  and 
dance  tunes  are  credited  in  the"  an- 
thologies. 

In  America  the  greatest  song  writer 
was  Stephen  Foster.  His  father  wrote 
in  a  family  letter  that  young  Stephen 
had  no  "evil  propensities"  to  indulge 
but  that  "his  leisure  hours  were  de- 
voted to  music  for  which  he  has  a 
strange  talent." 

Stephen  Foster  learned  to  play  the 
piano  at  home,  and  liked  to  pick  out 
tunes  of  his  own  on  the  keyboard.  He 
had  no  formal  training  in  music,  and 
harmonized  his  melodies  by  ear,  writing 
them  down  as  best  he  could.  Indeed,  he 
nearly  became  a  Great  Anonymous  him- 
self. He  sold  his  songs  for  a  few  dollars 
to  minstrel  singers,  who  printed  them 
under  their  own  names,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  period.  He  was  barely  -twenty 

when  his  song  Oh!  Susanna  was  pub- 
lished and  unexpectedly  became  popu- 
lar with  the  miners  and  prospectors  dur- 
ing the  California  Gold  Rush  of  1849. 
Foster  did  not  profit  financially  from  this 
musical  bonanza,  but  the  success  of  the 
song  encouraged  him  to  take  up  com- 
posing in  earnest. 

He  declared  self-confidently  his  de- 
termination to  become  the  best  "Ethio- 
pian composer,"  that  "is,  composer  of 
ballads  for  blackface  minstrel  shows. 
He  wrote  his  own  words,  in  a  folksy 
imitation  of  the  Southern  Negro  dialect, 
or  rather  of  the  minstrel  singer's  idea 
of  the  way  Negroes  talked  English. 
Foster  had  never  visited  the  southern 
states,  and  his  knowledge  of  Negro 
Spirituals  and  other  plantation  songs 
was  derived  from  hearing  a  Negro 
choir  in  a  church  in  Pittsburgh  where 
he  was  born. 

>      >      > 

Symbolically,  his  date  of  birth  was 
ail-American,  July  4,  1826,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. He  was  the  tenth  of  eleven 
children  in  a  family  of  some  prominence 
in  politics  and  commerce.  He  served  as 
a  bookkeeper  in  a  business  maintained 
by  one  of  his  brothers  in  Cincinnati, 
and  later  lived  in  New  York.  In  his  own 
affairs  he  was  a  poor  businessman.  He 
sold  his  songs  outright,  sacrificing  future 
royalties,  but  apparently  did  not  resent 
the  enrichment  of  his  publishers,  while 
he,  •  the  author,  was  profiting  so  little 
from  them. 


Stephen  Foster's  greatest  song,  Old 
Folks  at  Home,  was  first  published  un- 
der the  name  of  E.  P.  Christy,  a  min- 
strel singer  to  whom  he  sold  it  for 
fifteen  dollars.  It  was  many  years  later 
that  Foster's  authorship  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  his  songs  were  reprinted 
under  the  general  title  "Foster's  Plan- 
tation Melodies,  as  Sung  by  Christy's 
Minstrels." 

Old  Folks  at  Home,  known  by  its 
initial  line,  "Way  down  upon  de  Swanee 
ribber,"  had  a  curious  history.  As  usual, 
Foster  wrote  the  melody  first,  but  could 
not  decide  on  the  name  of  the  river, 
which  had  to  be  a  'trochee  to  fit  the 
characteristic   ascending  octave   of   the 

tune.  He  tried  out  Pedee,  then  Yazoo, 
but  did  not  like  the  sound  of  either.  As 
a  last  resort,  he  picked  up  an  atlas  and 
systematically  scanned '  all  two-syllable 
Southern  rivers.  His  choice  was  perfect, 
and  the  Swanee  River,  a  modest  stream 
flowing  from  Georgia  through  Florida 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  became  im- 
mortal in  the  treasury  of  song. 


Another  famous  song  of  Stephen  Fos- 
ter, My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  was  writ- 
ten about  the  time  of  the  first  publica- 
tion of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  is  per- 
vaded by  the  same  spirit  of  human 
sympathy  as  the  novel;  the  first  versions 
of  the  song  had  the  concluding  line 
"Poor  Uncle  Tom."  Like  Old  Folks  at 
Home,  tliis  song  is  marked  by  a  peculiar 
off-beat  lilt,  an  embryonic  syncopation 
that  eventually  developed  into  the  rich 
rhythms  of  ragtime  and  jazz. 

These  "Ethiopian"  songs  followed  a 
simple  formula.  After  an  .instrumental 
refrain,  played  on  the  banjo,  the  verse 
presented  a  brief  narration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  story.  Here  are  a  few 
examples: 

"Oh!   Lou'siana's  de  same  old  state, 
whar  Massa  us'd  to  dwell. 
He    had    a    lubly    cullud    gal,    the 
Lou'siana  Belle." 

"The   sun   shines   bright  in  the   old 
Kentucky   home." 

"The  morn  of  life  is  past,  and  evening 
comes  at  last." 

"Gone  are  the  days  when  my  heart 
was  young  and  gay." 

A  chorus  summarized  the  message  of 
the  song,  propounded  a  mofal,  or  urged 
a  specific  action: 

"Oh,  Susanna,  do  not  cry  for  me. 
I  come  from  Alabama  wid  my  banjo 
on  my  knee." 

"Come  along- to  Cuba  and  we'll. dance 
■     de  polka  juba."       .,        ., 


"Weep  no  more,  my  lady,  Oh  weep 
no  more  today." 

"I'm    coming,    I'm   coming,    for   my  . 

head  is  bending  low. 
I  hear  those   gentle  voices  calling 
Old  Black  Joe." 

Virtually  all  of  Foster's  songs  are  set 
in  major  keys,  an  exclusive  choice 
which  throws  a  revealing  light  on  the 
nature  of  American  musical  folkways, 
for  Foster's  inspiration  followed  the 
tastes  of  simple  people  to  whom  the  so- 
phisticated sadness  of  minor  modes  was 
alien.  The  range  of  the  tune  was  usually 
confined  to  the  first  six  notes  of  the 
scale,  with  a  high  octave  sound  added 
here  and  there  for  dramatic  effect.  Most 
of.  the.  songs  were  in  march  or  polka 
time,  and  the  symmetry  of  melodic 
phrases  was  invariably  preserved..  The 
cadences,  with  a  characteristic  descend- 
ing line  towards  the  keynote,  were  re- 
markably similar  in  different  songs.  It  . 
was  the  diversity  of  mood  in  the  lyrics 
and  the  peculiar  American  twang  of 
melodic  inflections  that  saved  Foster's 
songs  from  monotony. 

>      >      / 

As  it  often  happens  in  musical  biog-  ' 
raphy,    the-  earliest    songs    of    Stephen 
Foster  were  the  most  successful  ones,  v 
Only   one   of   his   non-Ethiopian   songs  ' 
achieved  true  greatness,  Jeanie  with  the:  • 
Light  Brown  Hair,  which  he  wrote  for 
his  wife,  Jane.  It  had  an  air  of  a  senti-    • 
mental   ballad,  in   the  genre  that  was 
extremely    popular    in    mid-nineteenth 
century. 

In  a  similar  vein  is  one  of  Foster's 
last  songs,  Beautiful  Dreamer,  set  in  a 
slow  waltz  time.  Foster  wrote  other 
waltzes,  but  they  lacked  the  memorable 
quality  that  distinguished  his  songs  in 
square  rhythms.  One  of  such  waltz 
songs  was  composed  for  a  temperance 
group,  with  a  sternly  self-abnegating 
exhortation,  "Oh  Comrades,  Fill  No 
Glass  for  Me  to  Drown  My  Soul  in  , 
Liquid  Flame."  Foster,  as  a  professional  j 
composer,  was  willing  to  write  songs 
that  suited  the  needs  of  any  occasion. 
Nicolas  Slonimsky 


By  Courtesy  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

"Stephen  Foster":  A  Painting  by  Thomas  Hicks 


STEPHEN  C.  FOSTER'S  DATA. 
Author  "Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "Old  Black  Joe,"  "Swanee  River,"  Etc. 
There  is  no  record  that  Lincoln  was  familiar  or  particularly  enjoyed  the  produc- 
tions of  the  great  musical  masters,  but  he  did  enjoy  the  war  songs  of  Henry  C.  Work, 
Geo.  F.  Root  and  was  especially  thrilled  by  the  Stephen  C.  Foster's  melodies.  We  have 
quite  extensive  collections  of  each  of  the  above  and  probably  the  best  collection  of 
Foster  in  Illinois.  Washington  lies,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  city,  and  who  signed  a 
note  for  $16,666.67  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  married  a  sister  of  Foster,  the  celebrated  song 
writer.  Any  Foster  sheet  music,  books,  publication  of  his  songs,  portraits,  etc.,  are  in- 
teresting and  should  be  reported. 


THE  STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 
"Dedicated  to  harmonv — let  no  discordant  note  enter  here." 


STEPHEN   COLLINS   FOSTER   MEMORIAL 

I  HIS  memorial  building  is  Pittsburgh's  tribute  to  her  gifted  son,  Stephen  Collins 
•*-  Foster.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  modest,  unassuming  composer 
who  wrote  songs  that  have  become  the  heritage,  not  only  of  his  native  America, 
but  of  the  world.  Stephen  Foster  is  eloquent  p^oof  that  Pittsburgh's  contributions 
to  civilization  are  spiritual  as  well  as  material.  The  booming  of  steel  mills  has  not 
drowned  out  the  voice  of  music.  It  is  fitting  that  the  city  where  Stephen  Foster  was 
born  on  July  4,  1826,  should  honor  him  with  one  of  the  finest  memorials  to  a  composer 
that  has  yet  been  built. 

Ten  years  of  conception,  planning,  financing,  and  construction  are  represented 
in  the  Stephen  Collins  Foster  Memorial.  Built  in  Gothic  style,  of  Indiana  limestone, 
it  is  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  soaring  idealism  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's 
Cathedral  of  Learning  which  rises  above  it. 


The  auditorium  in  the  building  seats  700  persons.  It  is  used  for  concerts,  lectures, 
and  dramatic  productions  presented  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  by  the 
Tuesday  Musical  Club.  Beneath  the  auditorium  are  a  large  social  room,  the  permanent 
offices  of  the  Tuesday  Musical  Club,  the  dressing  rooms  for  performers,  and  a  kitchen. 

The  left  wing  of  the  building  is  devoted  entirely  to  Stephen  Collins  Foster.  Here 
are  a  Shrine  to  the  memory  of  the  composer  and  the  Foster  Hall  Collection,  the  largest 
and  most  complete  assemblage  of  material  relating  to  his  life  and  works. 

This  collection  was  gathered  by  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  of  Indianapolis.  It  now  includes 
more  than  10,000  separate  items:  original  manuscripts  and  letters;  first  editions;  and 
modern  early  editions  of  Foster  music;  personal  possessions  of  the  composer;  books, 
magazines,  and  newspaper  articles;  pictures  and  portraits;  phonograph  records; 
broadsides;  and  other  material. 

The  Shrine  is  a  room  of  12  sides,  containing  a  series  of  delicately  carved  stone 
arches.    It  is  lighted  by  stained  glass  windows  depicting  themes  of  Foster's  well- 


known  melodies.  Around  the  walls  of  the  Shrine  are  facsimiles  of  the  music  pages  of 
the  first  or  earliest  obtainable  edition  of  every  published  song,  composition,  arrange- 
ment, or  translation  by  Stephen  Foster  so  far  discovered. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  building  will  be  a  living  memorial  which  will  contribute 
to  the  musical,  dramatic,  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  community. 

The  Stephen  Collins  Foster  Memorial  is  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  daily, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays,  unless  it  is  being  used  for  meetings  and  assemblies. 
Prospective  visitors  may  find  out  in  advance  if  the  building  is  to  be  open  to  them 
by  telephoning  the  office  of  the  Curator,  MAyflower  3500. 


